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faculty ? Can you hear the shriek of the bat ? Probably
not; but do you think the less of yourself on that account ?
Do you pretend to others, or even try to persuade your-
self, that you can ? Is it an unbearable thing, and
crushing to self-conceit, to be in the majority ? ***

If a man is insensible to poetry, it does not follow that
he gets no pleasure from poems. Poems very seldom
consist of poetry and nothing else ; and pleasure can be
derived also from their other ingredients. I am con-
vinced that most readers, when they think that they are
admiring poetry, are deceived by inability to analyse
their sensations, and that they are really admiring, not
the poetry of the passage before them, but something else
in it, which they like better than poetry.

To begin with a very obvious instance. I have been
told by devout women that to them the most beautiful
poetry is Keble's. Keble is a poet; there are things in
the Christian Tear which can be admired by atheists ;
but what devout women most prize in it, as Keble him-
self would have wished, is not its poetry ; and I much
doubt whether any of them, if asked to pick out the best
p^fem in the book, would turn at once to the Second
Sunday afterj^agter. Good religious poetry, whether in
Keble or Dante or Job, is likely to be most justly
appreciated and most discriminatingly relished by the
undevout.

Again, there existed in the last century a great body of
Wordsworthians, as they were called. It is now much
smaller ; but true appreciation of Wordsworth's poetry
has not diminished in proportion : I suspect that it has
much increased. The Wordsworthians, as Matthew
Arnold told them, were apt to praise their poet for the
wrong things. They were most attracted by what may
be called his philosophy ; they accepted his belief in the